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Humorous .........+. ssiverseessous PrTeT | 
A PERIL. 

Takin’ things too serious, it really 


‘pears to me, 

Is causin’ very nearly all the trouble 
that we see— 

Worryin’ *bout the weather, when ex- 
perience will show 

That the sunshine’s bound to follow 
every case of rain or snow— 

Gettin’ the impression that your own 
particular brand 

Of sorrow is the biggest that is raised 
in all the land; 

Thinkin’ ’bout yourself until you find 
you’re half delirious— 

Nearly all the bother comes from tak- 
in’ things too serious. 


Some folks on a holiday makes labor 
out o’ mirth, 
Toilin’ an’ a-hurryin’ 

money’s worth; 
Never takin’ time for any comfort ar’ 
repose, 
maybe gettin’ jealous 
other person’s clo’es; 
Makin’ it a custom in their pleasures 
to be glum, 
An’ clingin’ to their sorrows like they 
must enjoy ’em some. 


to get their 


of some 


An’ 


It's time the nation realized it’s 
mighty deleterious, 
This universal tendency for takin’ 


things too serious. 
—Washington Star. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In the Connecticut Legislature, both 
the presidential and the 


woman suffrage bills have been 





municipal | 
re-| 


ported favorably by the committee. In | 
each case there was a majority report 


in favor and a minority report op- 


posed. 





The New York Senate, after a hard 
fight, has defeated the Hooper Dill, 
which provided that no woman should 
he compelled work more than ten 
hours a day or 60 hours a week in ue- 


to 


partment stores. 


When Emperor Francis Joseph ar- 
rived in Budapest last week to cele- 
brate the jubilee of his coronation as 
King of Hungary, the crowds greeted 
him with shouts of “Give us univer- 
sal suffrage!’ It wotld be interest- 
ing to know whether they meant suf- 
frage for half the population only— 
the men—or really universal suf- 
frage. The despatches say: ‘The 
police pushed back the people with 
drawn swords. Several persons were 
injured.’’ But no one claims that 
these male “suffragettes,” by clamor- 
ing for the ballot, proved themselves 
unfit to have it. Such reasoning is 
applied only to women. 





The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion proposes to punish the teachers 
who used their “indirect influence” to 
persuade legislators to pass the equal- 
pay bill. It seems that the teachers 
raised $13,000, and spent $6000 of it at 
Albany, not as a corruption fund, but 


in the legitimate expenses of their 
campaign. It is claimed, however, 
that this was a violation of the city 
charter, and that it “lays practically 
every woman teacher in the public 
scnools of New York City open to 
charges and to dismissal.” The board 
also means to prefer charges against 
the women who left tneir classes to go 
to Albany and lobby for the bill. It is 
not reported that the board wiu preter 
any charges against Lue male teachers 
who left their classes to go to Albany 
and lobby against it. In short, the 
board means to visit with punishment 
the women who rebelled against its 
policy of making that “gross discrimi- 
nation” in salaries which even Gov. 
Hughes, in his veto message, said 
ougue not to be continued. Tue wuole 
affair is a striking illustration of the 
beauties of “indirect influence.” 

In U. 8. Senator Morgan of Alabama, 
who has just died, woman suffrage 
Icses a warm friend. 

The Associated Press dispatches re- 
ported that not one of the 19 women 
elected to the Diet in Finland was a 
candidate for an office when the Diet 
came to organize, and therefore secu- 
lar papers—even some that are op- 
posed to equal suffrage—praised the 
women for not being office-seekers. 
But the Congregationalist in its last 
issue says, “Of the nineteen women, 
not one received an office in the organ- 
ization of the Diet. So one grievance 
succeeds another.” A_ so-called reli- 
gious paper can be meaner (when it 
gives its mind to it) than most of the 
secular ones, in dealing with the 
woman question. In the same issue, 
the Congregationalist editorially re- 
joices over Gov. Hughes’s veto of the 
teachers’ equal-pay bill, and expresses 
the wish that Gov. Guild had vetoed in 
like manner the eight-hour law for 
public employees in this State. “If that 
is Christianity, give me heathenism!” 
was a young woman's disgusted com- 
ment. Of course, the Congregationa- 
list’s attitude on these points is not 
Christianity at all, but a survival of 
paganism. Such utterances undoubt- 
edly tend, however, to bring Christi- 
anity into contempt with those who do 
not discriminate. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Hewe writes: “My 
dear daughter, Mrs. Hall, has just lost 
her excellent and devoted husband. I 
grieve for her, and for myself, as he 
has been a very affectionate son-in- 
law. If we could not say, “God must 
know best what is best,’ how could we 
hear these bitter partings?’ Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall will have the 
sympathy of her many friends in this 
sore bereavement. 





The reports of the Massachusetts 
Clubs and Leagues are unavoidably 
‘crowded out this week, with much 


| 
| 
| 


other valuable matter, by “Sally Ann’s 
Experience.” But no one will grudge 
the space given to Sally Ann. 





France has passed a law requiring 


| automobilists to prevent their cars from 





sending out evil odors. So successful 
has the anti-smell statute been that 
uutomobiles will be admitted to the 
Fete of Flowers in the Bois de Bou- 
logne this year. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





The highest honors in the Law 
School of New York University have 
been won this year by a twenty-year- 
old girl, Miss Florence Edith Bruning. 
It was announced at the graduation 
exercises last week that she stood first 
in a class of more than a hundred 
students, of whom 96 were men. She 
was cheered when she received her 
diploma. The honor carries with it a 
prize of $100. This is the second time 
in the history of the New York Uni- 
versity Law School that a woman has 
won first honors. The previous win- 
ner was Miss Alice Dillingham of 
Englewood, N. J., in 1905. 





Two young women and 84 men took 
their degrees as bachelors of law at 
the Boston University commencement 
last week. The young women were 
Miss Evelyn F. Murphy of Roslindale 
and Miss Lucy L. Sandberg of Chelsea. 





SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 





President Roosevelt, in his recent 
address at the semi-centennial cele- 
bration of the Michigan Agricultur- 
al School at Lansing, said: “I cor- 
dially recommend the first chapter of 
‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky’ for use as 
n tract in all families where the men 
folks tend to selfish or thoughtless or 
overbearing disregard of the rights of 
their womenkind.” That chapter is 
as follows: 





“Come right in and set down. 1 
was jest wishin’ I had somebody to 
talk to. Take that chair right by the 
door so’s you can get the breeze.” 

And Aunt Jane beamed at me over 
her silver-rimmed spectacles and 
hitched her own chair a littie to one 
side, in order to give me the full bene- 
fit of the wind that was blowing 
softly through the  white-curtained 
window, and carrying into the room 
the heavenliest odors from a field of 
clover that lay in full bloom just 
across the road. For it was June in 
Kentucky, and clover and blue-grass 
were running sweet riot over the face 
of the earth. 

Aunt Jane and her room together 
always carried me back to a dead and 


gone generation. There wits a rag 
carpet on the floor, of the “hit-or- 


miss” pattern; the chairs were ancient 
Shaker rockers, some with homely 
“shuck” bottoms, and each had a tidy 
of snowy thread or crochet cotton 
fastened primly over the back. The 
high bed and bureau and a shining 


mahogany table suggested an era of 
“plain living” far, far remote from 


the day of Turkish rugs and Japanese 
bric-a-brac, and Aunt Jane was in 
perfect correspondence with her envir- 
onment. She wore a purple calico 
dress, rather short and scant; a ging- 
ham apron, with a capacious pocket, 
in which she always carried knitting 
or some other “handy work;” a white 
handkerchief was laid primly around 
the wrinkled throat and fastened with 
a pin containing a lock of gray hair; 
her cap was of black lace and lute- 
string ribbon, not one of the butter- 
fly affairs that perch on the top of the 
puffs and frizzes of the modern old 
lady, but a substantial structure that 
covered her whole head and was tied 
securely under her chin. She talked 
in a sweet old treble with a little lisp, 
caused by the absence of teeth, and 
her laugh was as clear and joyous as 
a young girl’s. a, 

“Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again, 
she said, snipping away at the bits of 
calico in her lap. “I did say I was 
done with that sort o’' work; but this 
mornin’ I was rummagin’ around up 
in the garret, and I come across this 
bundle of pieces, and thinks I, 7 
reckon it’s intended for me to piece 
one more quilt before I die;’ I must ‘a 
put ’em there thirty years ago and 
clean forgot ‘em, and I’ve been settin 
here all the evenin’ cuttin’ ‘em and 
thinkin’ about old times. 


“Jest feel o’ that,” she continued, 
tossing some scraps into my lap. 
“There ain't any such caliker now- 
adays. This ain’t your five-cent stuff 
that fades in the first washin’ and 
wears out in the second. A ealiker 


dress was somethin’ worth buyin’ and 
worth makin’ up in them days. That 
blue-flowered piece was a dress I got 
the spring before Abram died. When 
1 put on mournin’ it was as good as 
new, and 1 give it to sister Mary. 
That one with the green ground and 
white figger was my niece Rebecea’s. 
She wore it for the first time to the 
County Fair the year I took the pre- 
mium on my salt-risin’ bread and 
sponge sake. This black-an~"white 
piece Sally Ann Flint give me. I 
ricollect ‘twas in blackberry time, 
and I’d been out in the big pas- 
ture pickin’ some for supper, and if 
stopped in at Sally Ann's for a drink 
o’ water on my way back. She was 
cuttin’ out this dress.” 

Aunt Jane broke off with a tittle so- 
prano laugh. 


“Did I ever tell you about Sally 
Ann’s experience?’ she saia, as she 
laid two three-cornered pieces to- 

sew with her 


gether and began to 
slender, nervous old fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone and in a 
reminiscent mood! This was delight- 
ful. 

“Do tell me,” I said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for 
ments. She always made this pause 
before beginning a story, and there 
was something impressive about it. I 
used to think she was making an in- 
yocation to the goddess of Memory. 


a few mo- 





““Twas forty years ago,” she began 
musingly, “and the way of it was this. 
Our chureh was considerably out 0’ 
fix. It needed a new roof. Some 0’ 
the winder lights was out and the 
floor was as ‘bare as your hand, and 
always had been. The men _ folks 
managed to git the roof shingled and 
the winders fixed, and us women in 
the Mite Society concluded we'd git a 








been savin’ up our 
and we had 


cyarpet. We'd 
money for some time, 
about twelve dollars. I ricollect waat 
a argument we had, for some of us 
wanted the cyarpet, and some wanted 
to give it to furrin missions, as we'd 
set out to do at first. Sally Ann was 
the one that settled it. She says at 
last—Sally Ann was in favor of the 
cyarpet—she says, ‘Well, if any of the 
heathen fails to hear the gospel on ac- 


count of our gittin’ this cyarpet, 
they'll be saved anyhow, so Parson 
Page says. And if we send the 


money und they do hear the gospel, 
like as not they won't repent, and tnen 
they’re certain to be damned. And it 
seems tO Me as long as we ain’t sure 
what they'll do we might as well keep 
the money and git the cyarpet. I 
never did see much sense anyhow,” 
says she, ‘in givin’ people a chance to 
damn theirselves.’ 

“Well, we decided to take Sally 
Ann’s advice and we was. talkin’ 
about app’intin’ a committee to go to 
town the follerin’ Monday and _ pick 
out the cyarpet, when all at once 
*Lizabeth Taylor—she was our treas- 


urer—she spoke up, and says. she. 
‘There aint any use app’intin’ that 
committee. The money's gone,’ she 
says, sort o’ short and quick. ‘Ll kept 


it in my top bureau drawer, and when 
I went for it yesterday, it was gone. 
I'll pay it back if I’m ever able, but 
I ain't able now.’ And with that she 
got up and walked out o’ the room, 
before any one could say a word, und 
we seen her goin’ down the road 
lookin’ straight before her and walkin’ 
right fast. 

“And we—we set there and stared 

at each other in a sort o’ dazed way. 
I could see that everybody was think- 
in’ the same thing, but nobody said a 
word, till our minister’s wife—she 
Was ss good a woman as ever lived 
she says, ‘Judge not.’ 
“Them two words was jest like a 
sermon to us. Then Sally Ann spoke 
up and says: ‘For the Lord’s sake, 
don’t let the men folks know anything 
about this. They're always sayin’ that 
women ain't fit to handle money, and 
I for one don’t want to give ‘em any 
more ground to stand on than thev've 
already got.’ 

“So we agreed to say nothin’ about 
it, and all of us kept our promise ex- 
cept Milly Amos. She had mighty lit- 
tle sense to begin with, and havin’ 
been married only about two months, 
she’d about lost that little. So next 
mornin’ I happened to meet Sam 
Amos, and he says to me, ‘Aunt Jane, 
how much money have you women 
got to’rds the new cyarpet for the 
church? I looked him square in the 
face, and I says, ‘Are you a member 
of the Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen 
church, Sam Amos? For if you are, 
you already know how much money 
we've got, and if you ain't, you've got 
no Imsiness knowin’. And, further- 
more,’ says I, ‘there's some women 
that can’t keep a secret and a promise. 





and some that can, and | can. And 
that settled him. 

“Well, "Lizabeth never showed her 
face outside her door for more’n a 
mouth afterwards, and a more pitiful 
lookin’ creatur’ you never saw’ than 


she was when she come out to prayer- 
meetin’ the night Sally Ann give her 
experience. She set ‘way back in the 
church, and she was as pale and 
peaked as if she had been through a 
siege of typhoid. I ricollect it all as 
if it had been yesterday. We sung 
‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,’ and Parson 
Page prayed, and then called on the 
brethren to say anything they might 
feel called on to say concernin’ their 
experience in the past week. Old 
Uncle Jim Matthews begun to clear 
his throat, and I knew, as well as I 
knew my name, he was fixin’ to git up 
and tell how precious the Lord had 
been to his soul, jest like he'd been 
doin’ every Wednesday night for 
twenty years. But before he got 
started, here come ‘Lizabeth walkin’ 
down the side aisle and stopped right 
in front o’ the pulpit. 

‘I've somethin’ to say, she says. 
‘It’s been on my mind till I can’t stand 
it any longer. I’ve got to tell it, or 
I'll go crazy. It was me that took 
that cyarpet money. I only meant to 
borrow it. I thought sure I’d be able 
to pay it back before it was wanted. 
But things went wrong, and I ain't 
known a peaceful minute since, and 
never shall again, I reckon. I took 
it to pay my way up to Louisville, the 
time I got the news that Mary was 
dyin’.’ 

“Mary was her daughter by her first 
husband, you see. ‘I begged Jacob to 
give me the money to go on,’ says she, 
‘and he wouldn’t do it. I tried to give 
up and stay, but I jest couldn't. Mary 
was all I had in the world: anu maybe 
you that has children can put yourself 
in my place, and know what it would 
be to hear your only child callin’ to 
you from her death-bed, and you not 
able to go to her. I asked Jacob three 
times for the money,’ she says, ‘and 
when I found he wouldn’t give it to 
me, I said to myself, “I’m goin’ any- 
how.” I got down on my knees,’ says 
she, ‘and asked the Lord to show me 


(Continued on page 94.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Jane Addams will give the com- 
mencement address at the celebration 
by Mt. Holyoke College next week of 
its 70th anniversary. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, who is at 
the head of the University of Chicago 
settlement work, delivered the com- 
mencement oration at the University 
of Colorado. Her subject was “The 
Social Obligation of the Student.” 

Mrs. J. R. Crawford of Ashtabula, 
(., has been commissioned by the gov- 
ernment as assistant light-keeper. She 
has been helping her hus¥and, the 
light-keeper, because no man could be 
found for the work. Mrs. Crawford is 
the second woman appointed to such 
a position on the Great Lakes. 

Mrs. Jennie Steele Huegle, of Wes 
Moines, who was elected school super- 
intendent of Polk County last fall after 
a stubborn fight, has so far given emi- 
nent satisfaction by her administra- 
tion. She is now arranging for a six 
weeks’ summer which will 
cover the work required in the exami- 
nation for a teacher’s certificate. 


school, 


Mrs. Iada Caivert Obenchain (Eliza 
Calvert Hall), whose story, “Sally 
Ann’s Experience,” is republished in 
our columns this week, says that she 
first became interested in woman suf- 
through some copies of the 
Woman's Journal that fell in her way. 
many years ago. One of the services 
that the Journal has rendered to the 
cause during the past 38 years has 
been to convert a number of the per- 
sons who are today among the ablest 
workers for equal rights. 


frage 


Mrs, Admiral Chadwick has gone to 
London to attend the eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of the Red Cross 
Society. While there she will exhibit 
a device for carrying wounded soldiers 
in such a way as to afford as much 
comfort and ease as possible, and at 
the same time to check the flow of 
blood. The invention highly ap- 
Eroved by some of the foremost mili- 
tary authorities, and there is said to be 
a fair chance of its general adoption. 
With such a wife, it is no wonder that 
Admiral Chadwick has lately declaved 
himself in favor of woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Marshall Field has ap- 
pointed a member of the new consult- 
ing board of the Chicago Health De- 
partment. Much this 
board, which Dr. the 
Chicago Health has 
been trying for years 
lished. ‘The 
physicians and Mrs, Field. Dr. Evans 
reported as saying: “In Mrs. 
Field, we shall have a speaker to pre- 
sent to the clubs the material gathered 
by the Health Department. We 
going to look into the milk supply, 
consider the control and suppression 
of epidemics, quarantine 
the management of isolation hospitals, 
and the pure-food movement. We hope 
in a month or so to get around to the 
lodging-house problem, in the consid- 
eration of which we shall have the aid 
of woman, Miss Jane Ad- 
dams.” 


is 


been 


is expected of 
W. A. Evans, 
Commissioner, 
estab- 


to get 


members are five male 


Is 


are 


regulations, 


another 


Strong, the illustrator 
Kentucky,” of 
but was 
received 


Beulah 
of “Aunt Jane of 
New Hampshire parentage, 
born in New Orleans. She 
her art education at the Art Students’ 
League of York City, the Aca- 
demie Julienne and the Academie 
Colarossi in Paris. She has exhibited 
pictures at the Boston Art Club, at the 
Academy of Design and Society of 
American Artists in New York City, 
and at the Paris Salon. The reviewers 
of “Aunt Jane” have given flattering 
notice of her illustrations, and the 
frontispiece, in particular, is pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. Walter Little- 
field, in the Chicago Record-Heralé 
says it shows “a splendid sense of vis- 
nelization,” and other readers say it 
is as perfect in its way as Albert 
Sterner’s picture of Thomas Nelson 
Page's “Cousin Fanny.” Only one 
familiar with Southern scenes ane 
characters could have illustrated such 
a book as “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
and a twelve-years’ residence in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee gave Miss Strong 
a neculiar fitness for this work. 


Miss 


is 


New 
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GOLDWIN SMITH’S EXPERIMENT. 








In an essay strongly adverse to the 
admission of women to the electorate, 
published by Professor Goldwin Smith 
in 1893, there occurs the following 
passage: 

“Woman suffrage is a change fraught 
with the most momentous results, not 
only to the commonwealth but to the 
household. Let Wyoming and New 
Zealand try it, say for ten years. The 
success of the Wyoming experiment is 
publicly proclaimed, and the universe 
is exhorted to do likewise by Wyom- 
ing, whose voice is now that of the fe- 
male voters. Private accounts are not 
so favorable, nor have the neighboring 
States, which must have the clearest 
view of the results, been induced to 
follow the example. To Wyoming, for 
the present, woman suffrage in the 
United States remains confined. The 
New Zealand experiment will be more 
satisfactory, though New Zealand, hav- 
ing no warlike neighbors, does not run 
the same risk in emasculating her gov- 
ernment that is run by a Buropean 
State. If at the end of ten years it ap- 
pears from the two experiments that 
legislation and government have _ be- 
come wiser, more far-sighted and more 
just, without detriment to the peace 
and order of the home, then let the 
world follow the example, and be 
grateful to those by whom the first 
experiment was made.” 


The ten years have more than 
elapsed, with the following result, as 
set forth by Mrs. Florence Kelley in 
“Some Ethical Gains Through Legisla- 
tion:”’ 


“According to the latest census of 
the United States, Wyoming heads the 


list of all the States when they are 
graded according to the number of 


children between the ages of ten and 
fourteen years who are illiterate. In- 
cluding the Indians, Wyoming is 
charged with but 72 such children. In- 
quiry has elicited the fact that this is 
due directly to the efforts of the women 
voters, who long since worked out the 
plan by which travelling teachers are 
sent to remote portions of the State, 
where scattered children are gathered 
from ranges and ranches until they 
can read. Then the teacher proceeds 
to another post, and the process is re- 
peated with another gathering of chil- 
dren. In order that the children may 
not forget what they have learned, 
traveling libraries are sent in the wake 
of the teachers. 

“It is respectfully submitted that 
the period suggested by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith has more than elapsed; that the 
three neighboring States, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho, have now all followed 
the example of Wyoming; that legisla- 
tion has become wiser, more _ far- 
sighted, and more just, without detri- 
nent to the peace and order of the 
home. Moreover, the States of the 
Australian Federation have followed 
the example of New Zealand. What is 
to be gained by further delay?” 

H. 3B. B. 





GOV. HUGHES’ VETO MESSAGE. 


It is a pity that Gov. Hughes has 
sullied an otherwise admirable record 
by vetoing the bill guaranteeing equal 
pay for equal work to the oppressed 
women teachers of New York City. 
The ground on which he did so was 
that a law, if enacted, should apply 
equally to all women teachers through- 
out the State, and to women in all 
public employments. That is equiva- 
lent that certain specified 
women of a certain locality shall not 
have justice, unless and until the 
women of al! other localities and all 
other receive it. Gov. 
Ilughes says: 

The proposition as it is put, “equal 
pay for equal work,” is an attractive 
one, and, set forth on behalf of the 
worthy public servants who are en- 
gaged in this important calling, it has 
elicited a leading measure of support, 
while at the same time it has pro- 
voked vigorous opposition from those 
who believe that the desired legisla- 
tion will be unfortunate both for the 
schools and the women teachers. 

But it is manifest that the principle 
is one of general application, and it 
should not be adopted by the State un- 
less the State is prepared to apply it 
generally. The question is necessarily 
one of State policy, and as such it 
should be presented and debated before 
action is taken. ' 

There is no reason why the principle 
should be applied to teachers in New 
York and not to those in Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Buffalo, and elsewhere 
in the State: nor is there any reason 
why it should be limited to school 
teaching. If sound, it should be ap- 
plied to our State hospital service, in 
our charitable and reformatory insti- 


to saying 


occupations 


tutions, and generally through the 
civil service of the State. 

It is indefensible that a principle of 
grave importance to the State as a 
whole should be established in connec- 
tion with a local measure inviting only 
the consideration which as such it re- 
ceives. The consideration of such a 
matter should be under circumstances 
directing the attention of every mem- 
ber of the Legislature to its import- 
ance with reference to his own con- 
stituency, and to the State at large, 
and not upon the assumption that it is 
a question of purely local concern. 

What local authorities or subordinate 
boards may do within the fimits of 
their discretion, while locally impor- 
tant, is a very different matter from 
the establishment by legislation of a 
principle of action which has no ap- 
propriate local limitation. 

By acting in such matters through 
local bills, the State finds itself com- 
mitfed to a course which, as State poli- 
cy, has never received thorough con- 
sideration. 

For this reason I cannot approve this 
bill. The matter should be left to the 
board of education, to be dealt with 
locally as may seem best, unless the 
Legislature is prepared to lay down the 
general principle for the entire State 
and the entire public service. 

Gov. Hughes admits that “the gross 
inequalities which have been permitted 
by the New York Board of Education 
should not be continued,” but main- 
tains that “the principle of compelling 
equal pay for men and women holding 
the same positions under any particu- 
lar schedule of salaries is open to seri- 
ous objection.” In this we think he is 
clearly wrong, in regard to men and 
women in public employ. 

While we regret this veto of an act 
of self-evident justice to the teachers 
of New York City, we hope and_be- 
live that it will open the eyes of many 
women and men to women’s need of 
the ballot, and the unfairness of their 
present deprivation of equal political 
rights. Hi B. B. 





THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD. 

As already related in our columns, 
Mayor Busse of Chicago the other day 
demanded the immediate resignation 
of Dr. Cordelia DeBey and about a 
dozen other members of the school 
board who were in sympathy with 
Jane Addams and the reforms that she 
jnas been trying to introduce The 
terms of these members had from a 
few weeks to two years still to run. 
The Mayor did not call for the resig- 
nation of Miss Addams herself—that 
would have caused too much public in- 
dignation—but he showed himself de- 
termined to get rid of enough of the 
reform members to give the political 
machine the balance of power on the 
board. 

Some of the members who had been 
hidden to resign refused. The Mayor 
then removed them, and a number of 
others—21 in all—and appointed ma- 
chine men in their places. 

It has always been held that the 
Mayor of Chicago had no legal right 
te remove members of the school board 
hefore the end of their term. The 
members whom he had turned out filed 
a bill in chancery and asked the court 
for an injunction to keep the Mayor 
from exceeding his powers. Judge 
Windes decided that the Mayor had 
no legal right to make the remoyals, 
but declined to grant an injunction, 
either to forbid his doing it, or to for- 
hid his appointing new members to 
fill places that were not legally vacant 
Judge Windes held that Chancery had 
no jurisdiction, and that the unlaw- 
fully ousted members would have to 
resort to quo warranto proceedings. 

At the next meeting of the school 
beard, the police were on hand to pre- 
vent any effort to keep the illegal ap- 
pointees from taking their seats, 
although no appeal to force was con- 
templated by the members who had 
been unlawfully removed. Three po- 
licemen guarded the corridor, and 21 
police detectives in citizens’ clothes 
occupied the 21 seats in dispute, and 
remained sitting in them till directed 
by an assistant corporation counsel to 
yield them to Mayor Busse’s § ap- 
pointees. The board, thus constituted, 
promptly chose new officers, and will 
at once shelve all the reforms desired 
by Miss Addams and her friends. 

The new members appointed by the 
Mayor include representatives of the 
school-book trust, the paper trust, the 
railroad interests, the steel trust, the 
coal trust and the stock-yards trust. 
One of them was chairman of the com- 
mittee at the time when the Chicago 
Tribune got the revaluation clauses 
stricken out of its 90-year lease of 
school land, thus defrauding the city 
each year (it is estimated) of money 
enough to pay for the schooling of 
1750 children. 

The representatives of the corpora- 








tions are boasting that Chicago now 
has “a business board” in charge of 
the clrildren's education. The fact 
that the business interests acquired 
their present majority on the school 
board by illega! means does not trou- 
ble them. Corporate interests are 
always ready to dodge the law or to 
defy it. Prof. George H. Mead, of the 
department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, publishes in the 
Chicago Daily News of June 4 a 
thoughtful article discussing the whole 
school situation in Chicago. It ought 
to be widely read. Among other good 
things, he says: 

“We know that the Chicago schools 
have the right to more money than 
they can get. The corporations are 
dodging their taxes, and thus depriv- 
ing the children of our city schools of 
what belongs to them. But these cor- 
porate interests are represented on the 
school board. In fact, our assumption 
of a business board amounts to almost 
restricting representation to that part 
of the community that is interested in 
reducing the expenses of the schools.” 


Mayor Busse has informed the new 
school board (1) that he shall not try 
to dictate to it, and (2) that if it does 
not “run the schools properly,” he 
shall appoint a board that will. 

AS, RB. 





SPITTING BRIMSTONE. 





The Chicago Chronicle is defunct. 
Its last editorial utterance on educa- 
tion, before giving up the ghost, was 
as follows: 

“In calling for the resignation of 
various members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Mayor Busse did well not to 
include Mrs. Blaine and Miss Addams 
in the number, intending, no doubt, to 
let them finish out their terms. 

“At the same time, the Chronicle 
hopes that the mayor will never ap- 
point another woman to the Board of 
Education. Inasmuch as women are 
needed in the nursery and in the home 
to care for children, the idea has be- 
come prevalent that they are indispen- 
sable as teachers, educators and school 
managers, but it is a wholly erroneous 
idea. Women are employed as teachers 
not hecause they are the best teachers 
but because they are the cheapest, and 
there are now everywhere loud com- 
plaints that school children are too 
much under the influence of women 
for their good. 

“Their untitness for the Board 
Education is still more glaring. The 
work of the board exhibits three 
phases. It has a business or financial 
phase, an administrative or mana- 
gerial phase and a_ pedagogical or 
scientilic phase, and none but an ab- 
normal woman is adapted to either of 
them. In such matters as taxes, reve- 
nues, budgets and contracts, a woman 
is simply in the way. Administration 
and management imply systematiza- 
tion, comprehensiveness and will 
power, und these are not feminine 
qualities. As for pedagogy, it is possi- 
ble that no one knows anything about 
it, but certainly it is too metaphysical 
for the feminine minu. 

“Dr. De Bey has illustrated the un- 
fitness of women for administration by 
projecting the complete overthrow of 
the Board of Education and the sub- 
stitution of neighborhood councils of 
teachers, which is not one whit more 
practical or expedient than it would be 
to substitute councils of pupils.” 

Note the contemptuous implication 
that the opinion of teachers as to how 
the schools should be run is Worth no 
more than the opinion of the school- 
children would be. This plan of school 
councils was formulated by the faculty 
of the Normal School and advocated 
by its principal, Mrs. Ella F. Young, 
and by Jane Addams, who regards it 
as a reform of fundamental import- 
ance. The teachers of each neighbor- 
hood were to organize themselves into 
small councils, that should make sug- 
gestions to the school board in regard 
to questions of text books, school man- 
agement, etc., etc. The function of the 
councils was to be merely advisory. 
The Chronicle continues: 

“The relation of women to pedagogy 
is somewhat like their relation to mu- 
sic. It has long since been observed 
that, while music is tenfold more the 
study of women than of men, there 
never has been a great woman musi- 
cian, nor even a woman of any musical 
originality. In like manner women do 
nearly all the teaching, but nobody 
ever heard of a woman Froebel or 
Herbart. 

“While there have been a few excep- 


of 


tions, the women members of the 
Board of Education in general lave 
been simply deadwood. They have 


been destitute of initiative, and have 
had no influence in the board. They 
have been incapable of making a 
speech or an argument. They have 
made the board unwieldy instead of 
making it strong. 

“Mayor Busse will do well never to 
appoint another woman on the Board 
of Education.” 

The Chronicle is like the evil spirits 
that used to vanish leaving an odor 
of brimstone behind. Compare with 
these reactionary utterances the wise 
words of Prof. Mead in the article al- 
ready mentioned: 

“We need on our school board those 
who represent intelligently the social 
interests of the largest groups of chil- 





dren that attend our schools, and 
whose education is going to be con- 
fined to what they can get from these 
schools. We need there those wnom 
we know to be exercised about the so- 
cial conditions of these children, who 
go into and come out of their homes, 
who can conceive life from their point 
of view. The school board should rep- 
resent the community, because the 
next generation of the community 
must get its interpretation of life in 
some part from the schools, and be- 
cause only through such intelligent 
representation can the social pressure 
be brought fairly to bear upon the con- 
science of the community.” 





A CHIVALROUS LAWYER. 





Ex-Representative George H. Fall, 
who did more than anyone else to 
carry through the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature the bill making fathers and 
mothers equal guardians of their minor 
children, met one of the editors of the 
Woman’s Journal at Boston University 
the other day, and began, almost with- 
out preamble: “I can’t sleep at night 
for thinking of Finland. Isn’t it 
great?’ Every friend of equal rights 
for women in the United States has re- 
joiced over the election of the 19 
women to the Diet of Finland; but this 
gentleman is the first person we have 
met whose happiness over it actually 
keeps him awake at night. 

Mr. Fall is a lawyer, his wife is a 
lawyer, and their eldest daughter is 
now winning honors as a student in 
the Boston University Law School. 
Mr. Fall married one of his classmates 
in the Liberal Arts Department of the 
University, Miss Anna Christy. She 
afterwards began the study of law, in 
order to help him in getting up his 
cases. He encouraged her to take the 
regular course and graduate, which she 
did with credit. They wanted to be- 
come law partners, ‘but by Massachu- 
setts law, husband and wife cannot 
legally enter into partnership. Under 
this stupid law, Mr. Fall could form 
a law partnership with any woman 
lawyer except his wife, and Mrs, Fall 
could form one with any male lawyer 
except her husband, but they cannot 
form one with each other. Efforts have 
been made by the suffragists for more 
than half a century to get this ridicu- 
lous restriction taken off married 
women, but this year the Legislature 
has again voted down the bill. and 
only the other day the M. A. O. F. E. 
S. W. got out a manifesto declaring (as 
an argument against equal suffrage) 
that, so far as any legal injustices re- 
main, they “see no unwillingness on 
the part of Legislatures to deal with 
them.” A. 8S. B. 


TO OUR TRANSLATORS. 








An unexpectedly wide and cordial 
response has greeted the request in a 
recent Woman’s Journal for help in 
translating the news from our foreign 
exchanges. About a score of our 
readers have offered to translate from 
the German, and three or four each 
from the Italian and Swedish: but 
hardly anyone seems to understand 
Hungarian or Polish, and no one has 
yet volunteered for the Icelandic 
tongue. 

To all those who have so_ kindly 
offered their help, we extend hearty 
thanks. The responses have come from 
all over the country, even from the 
Pacific coast. Other things being equal, 
we shall accept the offers of those who 
live nearest; but we are grateful to 
all. A. S. B. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 

We have been glad to welcome one 
of our best friends, Mrs. John D. White 
of Kentucky, whose only daughter is 
now studying at Wellesley. Muss 
White is taking the regular course, but 
has especial interest in zoology, for 
which she always had an aptitude. 
Mrs. White is of northern parentage, 
and I was interested to find lately, in 
the May New England Magazine. a 
sketch and fine portrait of her father, 
Judge B. W. Harris, so well known 1n 
Congress, where he was for years 
Chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and later as the able Probate 
Judge of Plymouth County. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Washington 
made us a short call when she came 
on last week for the funeral of her 
brother, Mr. Charles M. Horton. Since 
the lamented death of Ler husband, 
Hon. Elijah Foster, last autumn, Mrs. 
Foster has been, by appointment of 
President Roosevelt, investigating the 
conditions of child labor and education 
in the South. She spoke interestingly 
ot what she had seen there, and said 
that in certain mills of Northern Ala- 
bama, notably the Lowe Mill, hours o? 
labor have been reduced and condi- 
tions greatly improved by the personal 
attention of the owners. Cc. W. 


Just as we go to press, news comes 
that both the suffrage bills have been 
defeated in Connecticut. 

















SALLY ANN’S EXPERIENCE. 
(Concluded from page 93.) 


a way, and I felt sure lhe would. As 
soon as Jacob had eat his breakfast 
and gone out on the farm, I dressed 
myself, and as I opened the top bureau 
drawer to get out my best collar, I 
saw the missionary money. It come 
right into my head,’ says she, ‘that 
maybe this was the answer to my 
prayer; maybe [ could borrow this 
money, and pay it back some way or 
other before it was called for. I tried 
to put it out o’ my head, but the 
thought kept comin’ back; and when 
I went down into the sittin’-room to 
get Jacob’s cyarpetbag to carry a few 
things in, I happened to look up at the 
mantelpiece and saw the brass candle- 
sticks with prisms all ’rouna ’em that 
used to belong to my mother; and all 
at once I seemed to see jest what the 
Lord intended for me to do. 

“*You know,’ she says, ‘I had a 
boarder summer before last—that lady 
from Louisville—and she wanted them 
candlesticks the worst kind, and 
offered me fifteen dollars for ’em. I 
wouldn’t part with ’em then, but she 
said if ever I wanted to sell’ em, to 
let her know, and she left her name 
and address on a cyard. I went to 
the big Bible and got out tne cyard, 
and 1 packed the candlesticks in the 
cyarpetbag, and put on my _ bonnet. 
When I opened the door I looked up 
the road, and the first thing I saw 
was Dave Crawford comin’ along in 
his new buggy. I went out to the 
gate, and he drew up and asked me if 
I was goin’ to town, and said he’d 
take me. It looked like the Lord was 
leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, ‘but 
the way things turned out it must ’a’ 
been Satan. I got to Mary just two 
hours before she died, and she looked 
up in my face and says, “Mother, I 
knew God wouldn't let me die till I’d 
seen you once more.”’”™ 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses 
and wiped her eyes. 

“I can’t tell this without cryin’ to 
Save my life,” said she; “but ’Lizabeta 
never shed a tear. She looked like 
she'd got past cryin,’ and she talked 
straight on as if she’d made up her 
mind to say jest so much, and she’d 
die if she didn’t git to say it. 

““As soon as the funeral was over,’ 
says she, ‘I set out to find the lady 
that wanted the candlesticks. She 
wasn't at home, but her niece was 
there, and said she’d heard her aunt 
speak of the candlesticks often; and 
she’d be home in a few days and 
would send me the money right off. 
I come home thinkin’ it was all right, 
and I kept expectin’ the money every 
day, but it never come till day before 
yesterday. I wrote three times about 
it, but I never got a word from her till 
Monday. She had just got nome, she 
said, and hoped I hadn't been incon- 
venienced by the delay. She wrote a 
nice, polite letter and sent me a check 
for fifteen dollars, and here it is. J 
wanted to confess it all that day at 
the Mite Society, but somehow J 
couldn't till I had the money right in 
my hand to pay back. If the lady had 
only come back when her niece said 
she was comin’, it would all have 
turned out right. but I reckon it’s a 
judgment on me for meddling witn the 
Lord’s money. God only knows what 
I’ve suffered,’ says she, ‘but if I had 
to do it over again, I believe I’d do it. 
Mary was all the child I had in the 
world, and I had to see her once more 
before she died. I’ve been a member 
of this church for twenty years,’ says 
she, ‘but I reckon you'll have to turn 
me out now.’ 

“The pore thing stood there trem- 
blin’ and holdin’ out the check as if 
she expected somebody to come and 
take it. Old Silas Petty was zlow- 
erin’ at her from under his eyebrows, 
and it put me in mind of the Phari- 
sees and the woman they wanted to 
stone, and I ricollect thinkin’, ‘Oh, if 
the Lord Jesus would jest come in 
and take her part! And while we all 
set there like a passel o’ mutes, Sally 
Ann got up and marched down the 
middle aisle and stood right by ’Liza- 
beth. You know what funny thoughts 
people will have sometimes. 


“Well, I felt so relieved. It popped 


into my head all at once that we 
didn’t need the Lord after all, Sally 
Ann would do jest as well. It seemed 


sort o’ like sacrilege, but I couldn’t 
help it. 

“Well, Sally Ann looked all around 
as composed as you please, and says 
she, ‘I reckon if anybody’s turned out 
o’ this church on account o’ that mis- 
erable little money, it'll be Jacob and 
not ’Lizabeth. A man that won’t give 
his wife money to go to her dyin’ child 
is too mean to stay in a Christian 
ehurch anyhow; and I'd like to know 
how it is that a woman that had 
eight hundred dollars when she mar- 
ried, has to go to her husband and git 
down on her knees and beg for what’s 
her own. Where’s that money ’Liza- 
beth had when she married you?’ says 
she, turnin’ round and lookin’ Jacob 
in the face. ‘Down in that ten-acre 
medder lot, ain’t it?—and in that new 
barn you built last spring. A pretty 
elder you are, ain’t you? Elders don’t 
seem to have improved much _ since 
Susannah’s times. If there ain’t one 
sort o’ meanness in ’em it’s another,’ 
says she. ‘ 

“Goodness knows what she would 
‘a’ said, but jest here old Deacon Pet- 
ty rose up. And says he, ‘Brethren,’ 
—and he spread his arms out and 
waved ’em up and down like he was 
goin’ to pray,—brethren, this is aw- 
ful! If this woman wants to give her 
religious experience, why,’ says he, 
very kind and _ condescendin’, ‘of 
course she can do so. But when it 
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comes to &@ woman standin’ up in the 
house of the Lord and revilin’ an 
elder as this woman is doin’, why, I 
tremble,’ says he, ‘for the church of 
Christ. For don’t the Apostle Paul 
say, “Let your women keep silence in 
the church’’?’ 

“As soon as he named the ’Postle 
Paul, Sally Ann give a kind of snort. 
Sally Ann was terrible free-spoken. 
And when Deacon Petty said that, she 
jest squared herself like she intended 
to stand there till judgment day, and 
says she, ‘The ’Postle Paul has been 
dead ruther too long for me to be 
afraid of him. And I never heard of 
him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to repre- 
sent him in this church. If the ’Postle 
Paul don’t like what I’m sayin’, let 
him rise up from his grave in Corin- 
thians or Ephesians, or wherever he’s 
buried, and say so. I’ve got a mes- 
sage from the Lord to the men folks of 
this church, and I’m goin’ to deliver 
it, Paul or no Paul,’ says she. ‘And 
as for you, Silas Petty, I ain't forgot 
the time I dropped in to see Maria 
one Saturday night and found her 
washin’ out her flannel petticoat and 
dryin’ it before the fire. And every 
time I’ve had to hear you lead in 
prayer since then I’ve said to myself, 
“Lord, how high can a man’s prayers 
rise toward heaven when his wife 
ain’t got but one flannel skirt to her 
name? No higher than the back of his 
pew, if you'll let me tell it.” I knew 
jest how it was,’ said Sally Ann, ‘as 
well as if Maria’d told me. She'd 
been havin’ the milk and butter money 
from the old roan cow she’d raised 
from a little heifer, and jest because 
feed was scarce, you'd sold her off be- 
fore Maria had money enough to buy 
her winter flannels. I can give my 
experience, can I? Well, that’s jest 
what I’m a-doin’,’ says she; ‘and while 
I’m about it,’ says she, ‘I'll give in 
some experience for ’Lizabeth aad 
Maria and the rest of the women 
who, betwixt their husbands an’ the 
’Postle Paul, have about lost all the 
gumption and grit that the Lord 
started them out with. If the ’Postle 
Paul,’ says she, ‘has got anything to 
say about a woman workin’ like a 
slave for twenty-five years and then 
havin’ to set up an’ wash out her 
clothes Saturday night, so’s she can 
go to church clean Sunday mornin’, 
I'd like to hear it. But don’t you 
dare to say anything to me about 
keepin’ silence in the church. "rhere 
was times when Paul says he didn’t 
know whether he had the Spirit of 
God or not, and I’m certain that when 
he wrote that text he wasn’t any more 


inspired than you are, Silas Petty, 
when you tell Maria to shut her 
mouth.’ 


“Job Taylor was settin’ right in 
front of Deacon Petty, and I reckon he 
thought his time was comin’ next; so 
he gets up, easy-like, with his red 
bandanna to his mouth, and _ starts 
out. But Sally Ann headed him off 
before he’d gone six steps, and says 
she, “There ain’t anything the matter 
with you, Job Taylor; you set right 
down and hear what I’ve got to say. 
I've knelt and stood through enough 
o’ your long-winded prayers, and now 
it’s my time to talk and yours to lis- 
ten.’ 

“And bless your life, if Job didn’t 
set down as meek as Moses, and Sally 
Ann lit right into him. Ana says she, 
‘I reckon you’re afraid I'll tell some 
0’ your meanness, ain’t you? And the 
only thing that stands in my- way is 
that there’s so much to tell I don’t 
know where to begin. There ain’t a 
woman in this church,’ says she, ‘that 
don’t know how Marthy scrimped and 
worked and saved to buy her a new 
set o’ furniture, and how you took the 
money with you when you went to 
Cincinnata, the spring before she died, 
and come back without the furniture. 
And when she asked you for the 
money, you told her that she and 
everything she had belonged to you, 
and that your mother’s old furniture 
was good enough for anybody. It’s 
my belief,’ says she, ‘that’s what killed 
Marthy. Women are dyin’ every day, 
and the doctors will tell you it’s some 
new-fangled disease or other, when, if 
the truth was known, it’s nothin’ but 
wantin’ something’ they can’t git, and 
hopin’ and waitin’ for somethin’ that 
never comes. I’ve watched ‘em, and I 
know. The night before Marthy died 
she says to me, “Sally Ann,” says she, 
“T could aie a heap peacefuller if I jest 
knew the front room was fixed up 
right with a new set of furniture for 
the funeral.’’’ And Sally Ann p’inted 
her finger right at Job and says she, 
‘I said it then. and I say it now to 
your face, Job Taylor, you killed Mar- 
thy the same as if you'd taken her by 


the throat and choked the life out of 
her.’ 

“Mary Embry, Job's sister-in-law, 
was settin’ right behind me, and ! 
heard her say, ‘Amen!’ as fervent as il! 
somebody had been prayin’. Job set 
there, lookin’ like a sheep-killin’ dog 
and Sally Ann went right on. ‘I 
know,’ says she, ‘the law gives you 
the right to your wives’ earnin’s an: 
everything they’ve got, down to the 
clothes on their backs; and I’ve alway: 
said there was some Kentucky law 
that was made for the express purpos« 
of encouragin’ men in their natura! 
meanness,—a p’int in which the Lord 
sxnows they don’t need no encouraygin’ 
here’s some men,’ says she ‘that’l. 
sneak behind the ’Postle Paul whe1 
they’re plannin’ any meanness agains 
cheir wives, and some that runs to the 
aw, and you’re one of the law kind 
But mark my words,’ says she, ‘one oi 
hese days, you men who've been 
stealin’ your wives’ property and de- 
‘raudin’ ’em, and cheatin’ ’em out o 
-heir just dues, you'll have to stand 
vefore a Judge that cares mighty little 
or Kentucky law; and all the Scrip- 
cure you can bring up won't save you 
‘rom goin’ where the rich man went.’ 

“[ can see Sally Ann right now,’ 
ind Aunt Jane pushed her glasses ul 
m her forehead, and looked with a 
lreamy, retrospective gaze through 
he doorway and beyond, where sway- 
ng elms and maples were whispering 
softly to each other as the breeze 
couched them. “She had on her old 
vlack poke-bonnet and some black 
yarn mits, and she didn’t come nigh 
up to Job’s shoulder, but Job set and 
listened as if he jest had to. I heard 
Dave Crawford shufflin’ his feet and 
clearin’ his throat while Sally Ann 
was talkin’ to Job. Dave’s farm j’ined 
Sally Ann’s, and they had a lawsuit 
once about the way a fence ought to 
run, and Sally Ann beat him. He al- 
ways despised Sally Ann after that, 
and used to call her a ‘he-woman.’ 
Sally Ann heard the shufflin’, and as 
soon as she got through with Job, she 
turned around to Dave, and says she: 
‘Do you think your hemmin’ and 
scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, Dave 
Crawford? You're one o’ the men that 
makes me think that it’s better to be 
a Kentucky horse than a Kentucky 
woman. Many’s the time,’ says she, 
‘I’ve seen pore July with her head tied 
up, crawlin’ around tryin’ to cook for 
sixteen harvest hands, and you out in 
the stable cossetin’ up a sick mare, and 
rubbin’ down your three-year-olds to 
get ‘em in trim for the fair. Of all 
the things that’s hard to understand,’ 
says she, ‘the hardest is a man that 
has more mercy on his horse than he 
has on his wife. July’s found rest at 
last,’ says she, ‘out in the graveyard; 
and every time I pass your house I 
thank the Lord that you’ve got to pay 
a good price for your cookin’ now, as 
there ain’t 2 woman in the country 
fool enough to step into July’s shoes.’ 

“But, la!” said Aunt Jane, breaking 
off with her happy laugh,—the laugh 
of one who revels in rich memories,— 
“what’s the use of me tellin’ all this 
stuff? The long and the short of it is, 
that Sally Ann had her say about 
nearly every man in the church. She 
told how Mary Embry had to cut up 
her weddin’ skirts to make clothes for 
her first baby; and how John Martin 
stopped Hannah one day when sae 
was carryin’ her mother a pound of 
butter, and made her go back and put 
the butter down in the cellar; and how 
Lije Davison used to make Ann pay 
him for every bit of chicken feed, and 
then take half the egg money because 
the chickens got into his garden; and 
how Abner Page give his wife twenty- 
five cents for spendin’ money the time 
she went to visit her sister. 

“Sally Ann always was a masterful 
sort of woman, and that night it 
seemed like she was possessed. The 
way she talked made me think of the 


Day of Pentecost and the gift of 
tongues. And finally she got to the 
minister! I’d been wonderin’ all along 


if she was goin’ to let him off. She 
turned around to where he was settin’ 
under the pulpit, and says_ she, 
‘Brother Page, you’re a good man, but 
you ain’t so good you couldn’t be bet- 
ter. It was jest last week,’ says she, 
‘that the women come around beggin’ 
money to buy you a new suit of 
clothes to go to Presbytery in; and 1! 
told ’em if it was to get Mis’ Page a 
new dress, I was ready to give; but 
not a dime was I goin’ to give towards 
puttin’ finery on a man’s back. I'm 
tired o’ seein’ the ministers walk up 
into the pulpit in their slick black 
broadcloths, and their wives settin’ 
down in the pew in an old black silk 
that’s been turned upside down, wrong 
side out, and hind part before, and 
sponged, and pressed, and made over 
till you can’t tell whether it’s silk, or 
caliker, or what.’ 

“Well, I reckon there was some o’ 
the women that expected the roof to 
fall down on us when Sally Ann said 
that right to the minister. But it 
didn’t fall, and Sally Ann _ went 
straight on. ‘And when it comes to 
the perseverance of the saints and the 
decrees of God,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
many can preach a better sermon; but 
there’s some of your sermons,’ says 
she, ‘that ain’t fit for much _ but 
kindlin’ fires. There’s that one you 
preached last Sunday on the twenty- 
fourth verse of the fifth chapter of 
®phesians. I reckon I’ve heard about 
a hundred and fifty sermons on that 
text, and I reckon I'll keep on hearin’ 
‘em as long.as there ain’t anybody but 
men to do the preachin’. Anybody 
would think,’ says she, ‘that you 
preachers was struck blind every time 





you git through with the twenty- 
fourth verse, for I never heard a ser- 





non on the twenty-fifth verse. I be 
feve there’s men in this church th 
hinks the fifth chapter of Ephesia: 
iasn’t got but twenty-four verses, ap 
im goin’ to read the rest of it to ‘e 
or once, anyhow.’ 

“And if Sally Ann didn’t walk rig 
p into the pulpit, same as if she 
een ordained, anl read what Px 
iid about men lovin’ their wives 
‘hrist loved the church, and as thy 
yved their own bodies. 


“‘Now,” says she, “if Brother Pa 

un reconcile these texts with wh. 

aul says about women submitt. 

od bein’ subject, he’s welcome to « 

\. But,’ says she, ‘if I had t 

veachin’ to do, I wouldn’t waste tin 

econcilin’, I’d jest say that wh 

‘aul told women to be subject | 
heir husbands in everything, | 
vasn’t inspired; and wnen he to 

ien to love their wives as their ow 
odies, he was inspired; and I'd li: 

o see the Presbytery that could silen 

ie from preachin’ as long as I wan 
d to preach. As for turnin’ out o’ th 
hurch,’ says she, ‘I’d like to kno 

vho’s to do the turnin’ out. Whe 
he disciples brought that woman t 
hrist, there wasn’t a man in th 
rowd fit to cast a stone at her; an 
f there’s any man nowadays goo 
ough to set in judgment on : 
voman, his name ain’t on the rolls o 
roshen church. If ’Lizabeth,’ say 
she, ‘had as much common sense a: 
she’s got conscience, she’d know tha 
the matter o’ that money didn’t con- 
cern nobody but our Mite Society, anc 
we women can settle it without any 
help from you deacons and elders.’ 

“Well, I reckon Parson Page 
thought if he didn’t head Sally Ann 
off some way or other, she’d go on all 
night; so when she kind o’ stopped for 
breath and shut up the big Bible, he 
grabbed a hymn-book and says: 

“‘*Let us sing “Blest be the Tie that 
Binds.”’’ 

“He struck up the tune himself; and 
about the middle of the first verse 
Mis’ Page got up and went over to 
where ‘’Lizabeth was standin’, and 
give her the right hand of fellowship, 
and then Mis’ Petty did the same; and 
first thing we knew we was all around 
her shakin’ hands and huggin’ her and 
cryin’ over her. ’Twas a reg’lar love- 
feast; and we went home feelin’ like 
we'd been through a big protracted 
meetin’ and got religion over again. 

““Twasn’t more’n a week till ’Liza- 
beth was down with slow fever—ner- 
vous collapse, old Dr. Pendleton called 
it. We took turns nursin’ her, and 
one day she looked up in my face and 
says, ‘Jane, I know now what the 
mercy of the Lord is.’” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began 
to cut three-cornered pieces out of a 
time-stained square of flowered chint». 
The quilt was to be of the wild-goose 
pattern. There was a drowsy hum 
from the beehive near the window. 
and the shadows were lengthening as 
sunset approached. 

“One queer thing about it.’”’ she re- 
sumed, “was that while Sally Ann 
was talkin’, not one of us felt like 
laughin’. We set there as solemn as 
if parson was preachin’ to us on ’lec- 
tion and predestination. But when 
ever I think about it now, I laugh fit 
to kill. And I’ve thought many a 
time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to 
them men done more good than all the 
sermons us women had had preached 
to us about bein’ ‘shame-faced’ and 
‘submittin’’ ourselves to our hus- 
bands, for every one o’ them women 
come out in new clothes that spring, 
and such a change as it made in some 
of ’em! IL wouldn’t be surprised if 
she did have a message to deliver, jest 
as she said. The Bible says an ass 
spoke up once and reproved a man. 
and I reckon if an ass can reprove a 
man, so can a woman. And it looks 
to me like men stand in neea of re- 
provin’ now as much as they did in 
Balaam’s davs. 

“Jacob died the folletin’ fall, and 
*Lizabeth got shed of her troubles. 
The triflin’ scamp never married her 
for anything but her money. 

“Things is different from what they 
used to be,’”’ she went on, as she folded 
her pieces into a compact bundle and 
tied it with a piece of gray yarn. “My 
son-in-law was tellin’ me last summer 
how a passel o’ women kept goin’ up 
to Frankfort and so _ pesterin’ the 
Legislatur’ that they had to change 
the laws to git rid of ‘em. So mar- 
ried women now has all the property 
rights they want, and more’n some of 
‘eem has sense to use, I reckon.” 

“How about you and Uncle Ab- 
ram?” I suggested. “Didn't Sally 
Ann say anything about you in her 
exper’ ence?” 

Aunt Jane’s black eyes snapped with 
some of the fire of her long-past 
youth. “La! no, child,’ she said. 
“Abram never was that kind of a man, 
and I never was that kind of a 
woman. I ricollect as we was walkin’ 
home that night Abram says, sort 0° 
humble-like: ‘Jane, hadn’t you better 
git that brown merino you was lookio 
at last County Court day?’ 

“And I says, ‘Won’t you worry 
about that brown merino, Abram. 
It’s a-lyin’ in my bottom drawer right 
now. I told the storekeeper to cut it 
off jest as soon as your back was 
turned, and Mis’ Simpson is goin’ to 
make it next week.’ And Abram he 
jest laughed, and says, ‘Well, Jane, I 
never saw your beat.’ You see, I 
never was any hand at ‘submittin’’ 
myself to my husband, like some 
women. I've often wondered if 
Abram wouldn't ’a’ been just like Silas 
Petty if I'd been like Maria. I've no- 
ticed that whenever a woman’s willin’ 
to be imposed upon, there’s always a 
man standin’ ’round ready to do the 





mposin’. I never went to a law 
ook to find out what my rights wis 

did my duty faithful to Abram, 11: 
vhen I wanted anything I went an: 
ot it, and Abram paid for it, and | 
an’t see but what we got on jest a: 
ell as we'd ’a’ done if I'd a-‘submit 
od’ myself.” 

Longer and longer’ grew the 
1adows, and the faint tinkle of beil 
ime in through the windows. sh 
‘Ws were beginning to come home 
he spell of Aunt Jane’s dramatic ar 
as upon me. I vegan to feel ut.. 
iy own personality had somehow 
ipped away from me, and those dea 
-ople, evoked from their graves vo: 
1 old woman’s histrionism, seeme: 
ore real to me than my iving 
veathing self. 

“There now, I’ve talked you clea: 
» death.” she said with a happ: 
ingh, as I rose to go. “But we'v 
ad a real nice time, and I’m glad yor 
»me.”” 

The sun was almost down as 
valked slowly away. When I looke 
ack, at the turn of the road, Aun 
ane was standing on the doorstep 
hading her eyes and peering acros 
he level fields. I knew what i! 
neant. Beyond the fields was a bi 
f.woodland, and in one corner of tha 
‘ou might, if your eyesight was good 
liscern here and there a glimpse 
vhite. It was the old burying-grounc 
»f Goshen church; and I knew by the 
strained attitude and intent gaze ol 
the watcher in the door that some- 
where in the sunlit space between 
Aunt Jane’s doorstep and the little 
country graveyard, the souls of the 
living and the dead were keeping a 
silent tryst. 





“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” by Eliza 
Calvert Hall, is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, price $1.50; or it 
will be sent postpaid to anyone obtain- 
ing three new subscribers for the 
Woman's Journal. 





THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT JANE.” 





The first literary work of Eliza Cal- 
vert Hall (Mrs. Lida Calvert Oben- 
chain), the author of “Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky,” took the form of poetry. 
Her first poems were published in the 
old Seribner’s. One of them, “Gala- 
tea,” a fragment of blank verse, was 
pronounced by the editor, Dr. J. G. 
Holland, “one of the most exquisite 
things in the English language.” Since 
then her poems have appeared in the 
Century, St. Nicholas, Harper's 
Monthly, Lippincott, the Atlantic, 
Munsey, the Arena, Life, Truth, the 
N. Y. Independent, and many other 
periodicals. Her sonnets have won 
special praise from critics, and two of 
them were included by Charles LH. 
Crandall in his ‘Representative Son- 
nets by American Poets.” 

When Kate Field's ‘“‘Washington” 
was established, Mrs. Obenchain tried 
her hand at the short essay, and us 
long as the paper was continued she 
contributed essays and poems to its 
pages. Newspaper work came _ next 
in her busy life. She did syndicate 
work, literary criticism, and wrote u 
series of articles for the Woman's 
Page of the N. 1. Times. One of these 
attracted the notice of John Brmsben 
Walker, then connected with the 
Bacheller Syndicate. He wrote to the 
versatile Kentucky author, asking her 
to come to New York and give her 
whole time to writing for the Bachel- 
ler Syndicate. She could not comply, 
but the correspondence led to the pub- 
lication in the Cosmopolitan of her 
first story, “Sally Ann’s Experience.” 
It proved one of the most successful 
short stories ever published by that 
periodical. It was republished all 
over the English-speaking world, even 
in New Zealand. Other stories fol- 
lowed, and she has also written much 
on social and political questions, for 


the Woman’s Journal, the Chicago 
Public, ete. A fourth printing of 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky” is now an- 
nounced by the publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., and the author has re- 
ceived two requests from publishers 
in London for an English edition. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Helen M. Gougar. 


—_———_ 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar died of heart 
disease on June 6, at her home in 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The Indianapolis Star says: 

“Mrs. Gougar had just arisen from 
bed and was dressing, when she told 
her husband that she was very ill. 
He arose to assist her, but she fell 
dead on the floor. Mrs. Gougar had 
suffered attacks of heart trouble, but 
she was in her usual health last even- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Gougar was one of the most 
remarkable women in Indiana, and 
was regarded as one of the most effec- 
tive orators in the middle West. She 
participated in political, temperance, 
religious, union labor and woman suf- 
frage movements, and in every one her 
executive ability was of great value. 

Lectured for Twenty-five Years. 

“Mrs. Gougar was the daughter of 
William and Clarissa Jackson, and 
was born in Hillsdale, Mich., July 18, 
1843. She graduated at Hillsdale Col- 
lege in 1862, with the degree of A. M., 
and married John D. Gougar; of La- 
fayette, Dec. 10, 1863. On the great 
social and philanthropic problems of 
the day she acted with courage. As 
an organizer she had few equals. 
Early in her career she started out 
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as a public lecturer, and for twenty- 
five years she was in lyceum bureau 
work. 

“Mrs. Gougar was a firm believer in 
the system of government in New 
Zealand, and desired the United States 
to adopt the same kind of laws. Lec- 
turing almost daily, she traveled long 
distances to fill engagements, which 
extended over nearly every State in the 
Union. She also published a news- 
paper, wrote magazine articles and 
beoks, and engaged at the same time 


im temperance and woman suffrage 
lectures. 
“Mrs. Gougar was recognized as 


a born agitator and reformer. AS an 
orator she was original in expression, 


wholly free from affectation, and 
spoke without manuscript. Some of 
her opponents accused her of being 


too acrimonious, and it may be said 
that when she administered a verbal 
castigation, her words always attract- 
ed attention. Many of her admirers 
termed her the ‘Queen of the rostrum.’ 
Her contributions to magazines and 
newspapers were filled with fearless- 
ness, directness and originality. 

“Mrs. Gougar was a warm friend of 
Mr. Bryan, and in 1896 she went from 
coast to coast advocating his cause. 
She closed the campaign the nigut be- 
fore the national election in Lafayette 
with a rousing address in the opera 
house. One of the issues invoived in 
the campaign of 1882 in Indiana was a 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
State constitution. The Republican 
party favored the submission of the 
amendment to the people: the Demo- 
cratic party took the opposite — side. 
Mrs. Gougar entered the struggle with 
all the energy of her nature enlisted 
in behalf of the Republican legislative 
ticket. At that time she owned and 
edited a newspaper, Our Herald, which 
had a wide circulation, and through 
this medium she advocated her cause. 

Received $5,000 as Slander Verdict. 

“For five years, 1878 to 1883, the 
temperance people of Lafayette remon- 
strated against the licensing of liquor. 
No attention was paid to the remon- 
strances until Mrs. Gougar interested 
herself in the movement and conferred 
with the committee. In the midst of 
the campaign Mrs. Gougar became in- 
volved in a scandal which her friends 
always declared was a slander with- 
out cause. She sued the people who 
started the scandal, and a judgment of 
$5,000 was awarded her. 

“Mrs. Gougar delivered more than 
two hundred lectures a year for twenty 
years. She visited Europe four times, 
studying labor questions of the Irish 
race under English rule, and embodied 
her observations in books and pamph- 
lets. She espoused the cause of home 
rule on the platform as well as wita 
her pen. Her most noted works are: 
‘Strange Incidents in One Life’ and 
‘Forty Thousand Miles of World Wan- 
dering.” She had also written many 
pemphlets on political questions.” 

Mrs. Gougar spoke before many 
State Legislatures, and worked for 
the municipal suffrage bill in Kansas. 

While the division between the 
American and National Woman Suf- 
frage Associations existed, Mrs. Gougar 


and Mrs. May Wright Sewall were 
at the head of the Indiana branch 
auxiliary to the National, while Dr. 


Mary F. Thomas was at the head of 
the Indiana auxiuiary to the American. 

Her married life was happy, and she 
will be lamented by her husband and 
many friends. 

Her last appearance in public was 
before the late Indiana Legislature, 
where she spoke eloquently for equal 
suffrage and for prohibition. The vote 
on woman suffrage in the Senate was 
a tie. 

Congressman George A. Pearre, in 
his late address at the commencement 
of Kee Mar College, in Hagerstown, 
Md., discussed the development of the 
franchise, and expresseil himself 
strongly in favor of allowing women 
to vote at all elections. 





Miss Alice Lynch is the president of 
the 500 telephone girls of San Fran- 
cisco who have struck for better con- 
ditions. “Girls, buy less candy and 
more books,” is one of her bits of ad- 
vice to her followers. She is also re- 
ported as saying: “If women had a 
voice in the government we would 
not be compelled to suffer these indig- 
nities from the telephone company.” 





Form of. Bequest. 





I hereby give and bequeath to the pro- 
prietors of the Woman’s Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, a corporation established 
by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied 
by such proprietors, principal and interest, 
at their discretion, to the support and {m- 
provement of the paper, and the promo- 
tion of the principles which it advocates. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
House or Farm Work.—Young Armenian, 

healthy and willing to work hard, but un- 

able to speak English, would like to do 


house or farm work. Address Nishan Bar- 
simian, 146 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE ANGEL. 





By Theodosia Garrison. 





“Who is it knocking in the night, 
That fain would enter in?” 

“The ghost of Lost Delight am I, 
The sin you would not sin, 

Who come to look in your two eyes 
And see what might have been.” 


“Oh, long ago and long ago 
I cast you forth,” he said, 
“For that your eyes were all too blue, 
Your laughing mouth too red, 
And my torn soul was tangled in 
The tresses of your head.” 
mind you with what bitter 
words 
You cast me forth from you?” 
“I bade you back to that fair hell 
From whence your. breath 
drew, 
And with great 
heart 
Lest it might follow, too. 


“Now 


you 


blows I broke my 


+ 
“Yea, from the grasp of your white 
hands 
I freed my hands that day; 
And have I not climbed near to God 
As these his henchmen may?” 
“Ah, man, ah, man! ‘twas my two 
hands 
That led you all the way.” 


“T hid my eyes from your two eyes 
That they might see aright.” 

“Yet think you ‘twas a star that led 
Your feet from height io height? 

It was the flame of my two eyes 
That drew you through the night.” 

With trembling hands he threw the 

door, 

Then fell upon his knee. 

“Ah, armed vision cloaked in light, 
Why do you honor me?’ 

“The Angel of your Strength am I 
Who was your sin,” quoth she. 


“Ror that you slew me long ago, 
My hands have raised you high; 
For that you closed my eyes—my eyes 

Are lights to lead you by, 
And ‘tis my touch shall swing the 
gates 
Of Heaven when you die!’ 
—The Smart Set. 





PRESIDENT THOMAS ON COL- 
LEGE CHANGES. 





President M. Carey Thomas of Brya 
Mawr Cellege said at its commence- 
ment exercises last week: 

We regret more than ever today 
that, after ten years of effort on the 
part of alumnae and students, we are 
still without our much-needed stu- 
dents’ building, with its large audito- 
rium, that would have accommodated 


at least one thousand more of our 
many friends. 
Will Take Thirty Years. 
There are, I imagine, few in this 


audience who have not during the pust 
ten years generously bought tickets 
for May-day Fetes and miracle plays 
and Shakespearean revivals, and every 
sort of students’ entertainment fcr 
the benefit of this students’ building. 
Perhaps some of us have even set 
ourselves such a sum as this:—If the 
students of Bryn Mawr College have 
raised $20,000 in ten years, how soou 
will they raise the $60,000 still needed 
to build the students’ building? and 
on obtaining the answer, “Thirty 
years,” have realized, with a _ little 
shock of pained surprise, that it would 
not be in our lifetime. Yet we buy 
tickets all the same. That is one of 
the wholly satisfying things about a 
college. It goes on. 
Colleges Always Needed. 

We may rest assured that, whatever 
else in human society may outlive irs 
usefulness, colleges for the training of 
youth will always be needed. in en- 
dowing them and in helping them. we 
are in a peculiar sense continuing our 
influence beyond our own brief lives. 
and fulfilling through the next gener- 
the dreams of our own youth. 


ation 

At Oxford, Holbein’s portrait of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who rebuilt and en- 
dowed Christ Church, hangs in the 


great dining hall of that college. It 
is flanked on either side by the por- 
traits of the famous statesmen. schol- 
ars, and men of letters who have 
studied in his college and spoken 
words of wit and wisdom unider- 
neath his portrait, as they dined 
daily at the college tables—Sidney and 
Ben Jonson, Locke and Ruskin, Pusey 
and Siddon, Peel, Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, Lord Rosebery, and for a bricf 
period (for I regret to remind you 
that he was expelled) the founder of 
our great Pennsylvania Common- 
wealth, William Penn. It seems to ne 
that even the splendid and fervid elo- 
quence of the Cardinal Wolsey of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher could find no 
more fitting earthly immortality than 
thus to live on among men in the 
golden tongues and pens of these 
scholars of Christ Church. 

I have spoken of the students’ build- 
ing. The need of such a building in a 
college like Bryn Mawr, to be the 
meeting place for the various students’ 
clubs 2nd the centre of all the activi- 
ties of student life, seems to me signi- 
ficant of a greai change that has come 
over college students in the United 
States. The students in our colieges 
are organizing themselves for the 
study of philanthropic and social prob- 
lems, and for work of all kinds. Every 
hour of the day is apportioned be- 
tween the study required by the col- 
lege, and organized social study 
through clubs of every kind, and these 


clubs invite by preference speakers on 
reform and social problems. 


Change in Students’ Tastes. 

This means that the students in our 
colleges are severely practical and un- 
sentimental in their attitude toward 
life. There are no longer’ those 
stretches of unoccupied leisure, those 
long unfilled afternoons and evenings 
and nights which students in my col- 
lege days used to prize, and devote to 
voracious and limitless reading of 
poetry and literature, and unending 
discussions of abstract «questions 
among themselves. Wordsworth and 
Shelley and Keats and Browning and 
Swinburne and Victor Hugo were the 
poets of our college days, George Euot 
and Balzac our novelists, and Mat- 
thew Arnold, Emerson, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, and Herbert Spencer our seers 
and prophets. Now these great teach- 
ers are read only by compulsion in 
English literature classes. The poet of 
college students, both men and wom- 
en today, is Kipling, the novel'sts 
are Meredith and Tolstoi, and _ the 
other Russian and Polish writers of 
great movement and vivid action; and 
their heroes and prophets, in so far as 
they have any, are the great socialis- 
tic writers and the active reform 
workers in our city slums and _  fac- 
tories. 

A Universal Change. 

The students of to-day are interest- 
ed in what they believe to be very 
modern and practical studies. This 
Yendency towards certain subjects 
manifests itself in every college 
alike, and operates in the same way 
in women’s as in men’s colleges. In- 
deed, it is profoundly interesting to 
note that the same waves orf intellec- 
tual impulse which affect the choive 
of electives in men’s colleges sweep 
irresistibly into the same_ elective 
courses women students studying in 
women’s colleges wholly separate 
from men. Those who believe in dif- 
ferent intellectual disciplines for men 
and women have never been able to 
explain this surprising fact. 

At the Chicago World's Fair in 1803 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900, at the 
Buffalo Pan-American Exposition in 
1901, and at the Universal Exposition 
at St. Louis in 1904, I studied witb 
dismay the many charts of elective 
studies sent by the various colleges 
At Harvard, Yale, and Chicago all the 
great pyramids of electives rested on 
one huge, bloated block, thick and 
wide and long, of electives in English 
literature. Next in bulk came the 
stupendous mass of electives in eco- 
nomics, then history, then French and 
German, and far at the top, a deli- 
cate, fine line, the great culture and 
disciplinary studies of classics and 
mathematics. And the size of the bot- 
tom blocks of these modern so-called 
practical electives seemed to me itv 
grow from one Exposition to another. 
Since 1904 the tendency has increase 
from year to year. At Harvard last 
year 1646 students were enrolled in 
courses in English, 1221 in economics, 
1035 in history, 968 in Romance lan- 
guages, chiefly French, and 856 in 
German; whereas in Greek and Latin 
together there were only 578 students. 
It is the same at colleges for women. 
It is the same at Bryn Mawr College. 
One-half of our student body at any 
given time is studying Engush, and 
one-fourth at any given time is en- 
rolled in history classes. otudcnts 
often say te me that they wish to 
study these subjects because, as they 
say, they will help them to deal with 
life, and it is dealing with life that 
they are eager for. 

Marching to the Rescue. 

The emotions which sway men and 
women students in our colleges mirror 
as in a erystal ball the coming changes 
in thought and action in the outside 


world. Young Siegfried sees dimly 
as in a vision the impending fight 


with the dragon and the fire-girt rock 
on which Brynhild lies asleep, and 
forges his sword to be in readiness, 
There is, I think, very little doubt 
that we are entering on an age of 
social reconstruction and human bet- 
terment. The scientific discoveries of 
the last half of the past century have 
tuught us that our human race can 
be scientifically improved, and that we 
need not sit down contentedly under 
this stupendous weight of crime and 
misery and unwholesome conditions. 
The generation now in college is 
marching to the rescue. It has no 
time to listen to the charmed voices 
of classical literature and poetry. 
Graduates of today—you who are to 
receive our degree of Master of Arts, 





who are in a sense doubly graduates 
of Bryn Mawr because you hold al- 
ready our Bachelor’s degree—and you 
who are to receive our Bachelor of 
Arts: we have given those of you who 
are commencing Bachelors’ today 
what we believe to be the best intel- 
lectual and moral discipline, in the 
midst of what we like to think is the 
highest setting of academic beauty. In 
the exercise of our best wisdom, we 
have insisted on a foundation of clas- 
sics, philosophy, English and science 
from every one of you. We have, it is 
true, permitted you to choose elective 
subjects as groups, but we have com- 
pelled you to study them long and 
hard. You who are commencing Mas- 
ters of Arts have studied one or two 
studies a little harder and longer than 
was possible in your undergraduate 
course. 

The degrees we confer on you to- 
day are proof that in the opinion of the 
Faculty of Bryn Mawr College you 
have profited by the discipline. 

You are the children of your gen- 
eration, the generation on which will 
rest the heavy civic responsibilities 





from which our generation turned 





aside. We confidently believe that 
your Bryn Mawr education will have 
fitted you to meet them. The hope of 
social reform lies with the young men 
and women leaving college year after 
year to enter into active life. As 1! 
have tried to show in my address, a 
thousand voices are calling you to this 
great work. We bid you God speed. 





In view of the strength of equal-suf- 
frage sentiment at Bryn Mawr, and 
its president’s well-known opinion on 
the question, Mr. Bryce did not give 
prominence in his address to his own 
enti-suffrage views. He contented him- 
self with saying that, so far as he 
could judge, in the Eastern and Middle 
States, at least, the ma ority of women 
cid not want it—which might have 
been said with equal truth, twenty- 
five years ago, as to the opening of 
collegiate education to women. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Tulane University in New Orleans 
will open its medical department to 
women next fall, provided not less 
than ten women apply. 

Professor Sarah F. Whiting attended 
the recent commencement of the 
Woman's Medical College of Philadel- 
phia, which has among its alumnae 
many Wellesley graduates. Professor 
Whiting responded to a toast at the 
banquet of the doctors at the Hotel 
Bellevue Stratford, where Dr, Lathrop 
Wellesley, ‘83, was toastmaster. Dr. 
Lathrop is professor of physiology in 
the college, and since the Alumnae <As- 
sociation had lately raised a consider- 
able sum to add to the equipment of 
her laboratory, she gave them, with 
the assistance of her students, a 
(dlemonstration of modern apparatus 
and methods. 








WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





There are 25 Methodist hospitals in 
the United States, 16 of them under 
deaconess management. 





Rev. Frances E. Townsley has been 
conducting a Bible Institute of fifteen 
days at Harrisburg, Ill. Her address 
is 708 Fifth avenue, Maywood, III. 





Rey. Mecca Marie Varney of Illinois, 
lately addressed a large meeting at De- 
catur, on “Christian Patriotism.” 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





“Jus Suffragii,”” the organ of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
published monthly at Rotterdam, by 
Martina Kramers, is authority for the 
statement that woman suffrage papers 
are now being published in Austria. 


Belgium, Denmark. France, Finland. 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, Iceland, Netherlands. Norway, 


Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Australia should he 
added to the list. “The Woman's 
Sphere” is being ably edited by Miss 
Vida Goldstein, who was a delegate to 
the first International Woman suffrage 
meeting ever held, that at Washington, 
LD. C., in 1902. 





Mrs. Lucia H. Additon is presiuent 
of the Woman’s Press Club of Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs. Sally Joy White presided at 
the last meeting of the New England 
Woman's Press Association, 
Vendome, Boston. Mrs. Margaret J. 
Magennis of the Boston Traveler was 
made an honorary member. Many 
who have been intimately associate: 
with this faithful worker on the daily 


press spoke in affectionate terms of 
her sterling qualities and of her abili- 


gatherer. 
Boston 


ties as a writer and news 
It is ssid that no woman in 


does as much for good causes witi 
her pen. Mrs. Magennis is an earnest 


believer in woman suffrage, and an 
admirable woman. The N. E. W. P. 
A. and the Women’s Press Club will 


unite, during Old Home Week, to 
make the visit of other newspaper 


women pleasant. Mrs. Marion A. Mc- 


Bride was chosen chairman of a 
committee to arrange for the enter- 
tainment. Mrs. Inez Fox and Miss 


Isabel Loughlin were appointed dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to be held in Great Barrington, June 
18, 19 and 20. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





Peace was the key-note of the tenth 
annual piazza party of the Geneva P. 
EK. Club, held June 3 at Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller’s home, “Lochland.” No 
more beautiful and tranquil spot could 
have been found, and the weather was 
perfect. There was a large attendance, 
ali the chief towns of the county being 
represented. Miss Shaw spoke elo- 
quently on peace, and there was a fine 
musical program. Refreshments and 
a social hour closed a delightful after- 
noon. 

In the morning the Ontario County 
P. E. Club had held its fourth annual 
convention, in the Universalist 
Church, which was tastefully decor- 
ated. Mrs. Charlotte A. Baldridge pre- 
sided. Mrs. R. H. Robinson read the 
report of the secretary, Miss Mary 
Coolidge that of the treasurer. A gift 
of $20 from the treasury was voted 
to the fund for the Anthony memorial 
at Rochester. Mrs. George Schell re- 
ported for the committee on School 
Suffrage, and Miss Anne F. Miller for 


in Hotel! 
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that on Peace. She said 557 names 
had been secured to the Hague peti- 
tion. 

The secretaries of the five societies 
ix Ontario county, Allen’s Hill, Hone- 
oye, Clifton Springs, Phelps and Ge- 
neva, read excellent reports of the 
year’s work. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Char- 
lotte A. Baldridge, Geneva; vice-presi- 


dent, Miss Ashley, Honeoye; secre- 
tary, Mrs. R. H. Robinson, Geneva: 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Hol- 


brook, Phelps; treasurer, Dr. F. A. 
Greene, Geneva; auditors, H. A. Wheat, 
Geneva; Miss Mary Coolidge, Clifton 
Springs; Mrs. Horave Peck, Allen’s 
Hill. Delegates to the State con- 
vention in October: Mrs. Van Auken, 
Phelps; Miss Fox, Clifton Springs. 


Colorado. 


At a meeting of the LbMxecutive 
Board of the Colorado E. 8S. A., held at 
the Woman’s Club Building, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The passing into fhe inner 
glory of J. Warner Mills removes 
from the service of the Common- 
wealth one of its loftiest souls and 
truest liberty-lovers; and 

Whereas, His devotion to the ideal 
of liberty included the championship 
o* the rights of women, who are in- 
debted to Mr. Mills for unflagging and 
enthusiastic support of all causes dear 
to the women of Colorado; and 

Whereas, In private as in public life 
he represented the most exalted type 
of American manhood, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado E. S. A. 
hereby expresses its appreciauon of 
his life work, regarding the memory of 
his many-sided activities as the treas- 
ured heritage of the State. 

Mary ©. C. Bradford, 

H. G. R. Wright, 

Minerva C. Welch, 

H. S. Saxton, 
Committee. 





WOMEN’S LABEL LEAGUE FOR 
SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal:— 

The writer and Mrs. Sallie Markham 
lbavis, president of the newly-formed 
Equal Suffrage Association of  Indi- 
ana, had the honor to represent the 
National American Woman Suffrage 
Association as fraternal delegates at 
the convention of the Woman's Inter- 
national Union Label League, held in 
Logansport, Ind., June 4. 

The following resolution was hearti- 
ly adopted: 

“Whereas, We believe that women 
should be given an eyual right with 
men in making the laws under which 
they must live and be governed, there- 
fore 

“Resolved, That we, the representi.- 
tives of the Woman's International 
Union Label League, whose motto is 
‘Justice,’ are in hearty sympathy with 
the demand for industrial, legal and 
political equality for women.” 

In the new constitution which was 
adopted, political equality for women 
was made one of the “Objects” for 
which the League is organized. 

Mary L. Doe, 

Bay City, Mich. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The Omaha Bee says: “The in- 
creasing interest of women yenerally 
in equal suffrage is becoming more 
and more evident as one conservative 


organization after another is begin- 
ning to give the subject a hearing. 


Only a few years ago all reference 
to woman suffrage was carefuly ex- 
cluded from State Federation meet- 
ings, and if by chance it did creep in, 
the fact was hushed up and carefully 
guarded from the press. But that was 
in the days when the Federations were 
composed chiefly of culture clubs, ani 
before the National Federation had 
pledged the support of all its members 
to work tor the betterment of con- 
ditions of women and children. It 
was to be a campaign of education, but 
it has developed that few were more 
in need of this education or have 
profited more by it than the women 
themselves. In announcing their pro- 
gramme for the fall conventions, sev- 
eral State Federations have included 
woman suffrage among the important 
subjects for consideration. It is an- 
nounced as a drawing card, and the 
widest publicity is given to it. The 
New York State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs is among those to make 
such announcement, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, ex-president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, will present the subject.” 





The Missouri State Federation late- 
ly held one of the largest conventions 


| atl ial 

in its history, at Joplin. It Has voted 
to work for women on school boards; 
State annuities for teachers; a State 
forestry law; improvement in the child 
labor law; compulsory education, and 
factory inspection. 





The members of the Civic Club of 
Sandusky, O., are all suffragists. The 
president, Dr. C. CC. Davis, “4s the 
woman who has been most active in 
arousing interest in the question in 
that city. 





Juvenile court work without a juve- 
nile court has been carried on by the 
New Orleans section of the Council of 
Jewish Women. The committee reports 
that 650 children were arraigned in 
the three different courts of the city 
during the last year, and _ strongly 
recommends the establishment of a 
juvenile court. Of the young offenders, 
357 were white boys and 28 white 
girls; 214 colored boys and 41 colored 
} girls. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ethel Roosevelt graduated second in 
her class from the Cathedral school 
in Washington. 

John Graham Brooks will address 
the Brookline E. S. A. at its closing 
meeting for the season, to be heat with 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger on June 21, at 
3 P.M. 

Mrs. B. B. Willis has just been elect- 
ed president of the American National 
Bank of Vicksburg, Miss., to succeeed 
her brother, the late Gen. E. S. Butts. 
She is said to be the only woman in 
the State holding such a position. 

The New Jersey State Association 
of Letter-Carriers, at its annual meei- 
ing held at Montclair on May 30, 
passed a resolution in favor of wo- 
man suffrage. On the same day, the 





Missouri Mail-Carriers’ Association, 
Which met at Joplin, voted down a 
similar resolution. The question 


keeps coming up, all over the country. 

Miss Gurid Laate, a Norwegian girl 
who is working her way through the 
University of Minnesota, is probably 
the only college girl in the country 
who can make her own clothes from 
the spinning of the thread to the mak- 
ing of the dress. She learned spin- 
ning and weaving in her native coun- 
try, and dressmaking since her arrival 
in tne United States. 

This year five more States have 
practically established the direct elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators by the people, 
making eighteen. The northern States 
are Oregon, Washington, North Dako- 
ta, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
and Oklahoma, with a unanimous 
THiouse in Pennsylvania and a tie vote 
in the Senate. The Southern States 
are Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas. 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky. 





HUMOROUS. 

Influential church member—I am 
glad to notice, doctor, that your wife 
never turns her head to see who comes 
into church late on Sunday morning. 

The Rev. Dr. Goodman—No, but she 
makes me tell her all about them after 
we go home.—Chicago Tribune. 

A popular man in a Nevada town 
got into difficulty with a disreputable 
tovgh, long the terror of the place, 
and proceeded to “do him up” in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to the 
community. It heing necessary, how- 
ever, to vindicate the majesty of the 
law, the offender was brought up for 
trinl] on the charge of assault with in- 
tent to kill. When the jury had been 
out about two minutes they returned. 

“Well, gentlemen of the jury,” asked 
the judge, “what have you to say?” 

“If it please the court,” answered 
the foreman, “we find that the pris- 
oner is not guilty of strikin’ with in- 
tent to kill, but simply to paralyze: 
and he done it.” 





AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


fRleoms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Trement Street, Boston. Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand im 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 26 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 














Miss M. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Laiies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in co 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 
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